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BEYOND THE VALLEY 


From Hanuman Dhoka set out for your post on foot and before 
you have reached the first range of hills people will ask if you 
are coming from Nepal. Kathmandu may be the political, social, 
and economic center and as such a very unique pert of, but not 
Nepal. Nepal is out there in its bewildering uiversity and as 
different and unknown to the average Kathmanduwalla as to the 
volunteer. The volunteer stationed in the Kathmandu Valley 
would do well to take a bus trip down the Tribhuvan Rajpath to 
Janakpur and across the East-West Highway to Lumbini, then up 
the Siddhartha Rajmark to Pokhara and back to Kathmandu to get 
a sense of the country before becoming too involved in any job 
which involves the development of Nepal beyond the Valley. The 
present boundaries of Nepal were not united under one central 
authority until the late eighteenth century and only ‘in the past 
twenty years has there been a major effort to develop a sense of 
national unity in which Nepalis from diverse linguistic and 
ethnic groups with historic origins beyond the present bounda- 
ries, have been encouraged to perceive of themselves as Nepalese. 
Today, most Nepalese are fiercely nationalistic but the process 
is far from complete. Ties of caste, family, tribal group, and 
regional history still often take precedence over broader con- 
cerns for the nation as a whole. 


An examination of the geography of Nepal with its rugged 
mountains, dense jungles, and deep river gorges explains the 
great difficulties of travel, trade, and communication which 
have hindered Nepal's economic development and political unifi- 
cation. Nepal's first development priority to achieve notable 
results has been the construction of roads and airfields to 
link the country together geographically. This program has 
really only begun and the volunteer, like everyone else in Ne- 
pal, will spend a lot of time walking to get from the village, 
to the bazaar, to the district center. 


This combination of geography and climatic zones has re- 
sulted in very different environments and ways of life in dif- 
ferent parts of Nepal. The availability of resources for devel- 
opment varies greatly by region with subsequently vast dif- 
ferences in the standard of living in different areas. These 
geographical and environmental diversities alone make each volun- 
teer experience unique. Knowing and adjusting to these reali- 
ties and learning to make the most of local resources is criti- 
cal for volunteer success on the bottom line of basic survival. 
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That the Nepalese have not only been able to live under 
these diverse and often harsh environmental realities but pro- 
duce rich social and cultural traditions over hundreds, and in 
some cases, thousands, of years, should guide the volunteer in 
making adjustments. Many practices which may seem strange or 
counterproductive upon first examination will often prove upon 
second examination to be the best possible solution to long 
term problems given local resources. Whether volunteers enter 
a village to fulfill traditional functions well understood by 
the local community or to introduce new development programs, 
volunteer success will depend in large measure upon the ability 
of the volunteer to become involved as a member of the commun- 
ity and know the social structure which will be responsible for 
continuing the work once the volunteer is gone. Who makes de- 
cisions and how projects are carried to completion and then main- 
tained can only be understood by an examination of the tradi- 
tional social institutions and economic and political traditions. 
Each of the studies of communities in different parts of Nepal 
deals with the specifics of a given situation. They should be 
examined not so much for their specific content, though that 
may also be very similar in many situations, but for the outline 
of what is important to look for in coming to understand the 
power structure and economic order in any given situation. The 
importance of family connections, caste or tribal loyalties and 
individual wealth remain of relatively constant importance in 
each situation. It would be neither possible nor profitable to 
attempt to conduct a formal survey. Only through keen observa- 
tion and direct participation in village life will the indivi- 
duals and motivations which can make for development become 
evident. What is important is to know what to look for and the 
Studies here included are good examples of how former volunteers 
have come to understand the complexities of village life and 
work within the system. 


Even with a large district center or college, the volun- 
teer will be working with a smaller sub-community that will have 
its own social structure and ways for getting things accomplished. 
Often the volunteer, by being involved in the larger community 
and aware of resources beyond immediate consideration, may play 
the role of a catalyst in making the community or college aware 
of resources now available for development and not part of the 
traditional equation. It also becomes important when working 
in the Kathmandu Valley or a large district center in a training 
program to prepare Nepale’: to go back to the rural areas as 
part of programs in health, teaching, or education, to under- 
stand the problems that they will face in introducing new ideas; 
otherwise much of what is taught may be irrelevant and only 
serve to frustrate a development worker striving with unrealistic 
expectations to fulfill impossible goals. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE* 
Nepal, a predominantly mountainous rectangle, 90 to 150 


miles wide and about 500 miles long, has a total area of about 
54,400 square miles. Landlocked, it is bounded by Tibet on the 
north, Sikkin on the east and India on the south and west. Kath- 
mandu, the certrally situated capital and most important town, is 
some 500 miles east of New Delhi and approximately 1,900 miles 
south of Peiping. The nearest seaport is Calcutta, 400 miles to 
the southeast at the head of the Bay of Bengal. 


The boundaries generally follow prominent terrain features 
except in the southeast and south, where the border with India 
runs through the Tarai in the northern part of the Ganges River 
Plain (also known as the Gangetic Plain). (On the north, the 
frontier with Tibet--which in 1962-63 was surveyed and marked by 
a Nepalese and Chinese Communist joint boundary commitee--extends 
for about 670 miles along the main Himalayan range.) On the east 
the crest of a ridge jutting south from the peak of Kanchenjunga 
(28,208 feet) marks the 60-mile boundary with Sikkim. In the 
southeast and south the border is an extremely irregular line 
running for about 745 miles across flat plains dotted with 
swamps, jungles, cultivated plots and--especially in the west-- 

a few densely wooded ridges. Demarcation stones along this 


* 
Adapted from Pradyumna P. Karan and William M. Jenkins, 
Nepal: A Cultural and Physical Geography. 
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section outline the frontiers with the three adjoining Indian 
states as follows: to the east, West Bengal (about 65 miles) 
and to the south, Bihar (350 miles} and Uttar Pradesh (330 
miles). To the west the Kali River (called Sarda in India) 
flows for 125 miles between Nepal and the Indian state of Uttar 
Pradesh. 


Nepal presents a wider range of physical diversity than 
probably any other country of comparable size. The complex 
mountain mass in the north contains some of the world's high- 
est peaks--six are more than 26,000 feet above sea level. 

To the south, no more than 100 miles from these barren, icy 
heights, the cultivated fields and steaming jungles of the 
northern rim of the Gangetic Plain are less than 600 feet above 
sea level. 


Numerous streams and rivers flow generally southward out 
of the mountains, meander across the Tarai plain and finally 
join the Ganges in northern India. The presence of fertile al- 
luvial soil at stream junctions and at other places in the val- 
ley bottoms is a major determinant in the settlement patterns, 
most of the largest population concentrations being along the 
rivers and their principal tributaries. Virtually the entire 
country is drained by three large river systems: in the east, 
the Kosi, with its seven large tributaries, three of which rise 
in Tibet, north of the main Himalayan range; in the center Nara- 
yani (called the Gandak in India); and in the west, Karnali 
(called the Giriwa in the Western Tarai and the Gogra in India). 


The main factors affecting climate are the Himalayan 
massifs in the north and the moisture-carrying monsoons from 
the Indian Ocean to the south. (Local variation is great, but 
in general rainfall is abundant on windward slopes and meager 
on leeward slopes and valleys.) Seasonal changes in tempera- 
ture decrease with increasing altitude until they virtually dis- 
appear at heights above 10,000 feet. Temperatures, moderate at 
an elevation of about 5,000 feet, reach extremes of heat and 
cold at lower and higher altitudes, respectively. 


Soils and vegetation are also diverse and may vary great- 
ly within short distances mainly because of rapid changes in 
elevation. The largest areas of fertile soils are found in the 
Tarai and in the valleys and on the slopes of the foothills 
just to the north. Erosion is a serious problem almost every- 
where, particularly on the steep slopes in the higher altitudes. 


Nepal has a total population of approximately 10.3 mil- 
lion. Population density varies widely from region to region. 
The barren uplands of the Himalayas are almost uninhabited, 
while the fertile Kathmandu Valley is one of the most densely 
populated places in the world. 
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Most of the people live in rural settlements near water 
sources, and only six towns have more than 10,000 inhabitants. 
Despite difficult terrain and lack of transportation and com- 
munication facilities, there is a considerable amount of moving 
about in the country. Many groups seasonally shift from one 
elevation to another to take edvantage of climatic conditions 
favorable to cultivation and pasturage; others, especially in 
the mountain districts, periodically go to India for temporary 
employment and to purchase supplies. 


Major Geographical Regions 


The country can be divided into three main geographic re- 
gions: the Mountain Region, which constitutes almost three- 
fourths of the total erea; the Kathmandu Valley (sometimes 
called the Nepal Valley), a relatively small, disc-shaped area 
enclosed in the east-central part of the Mountain Region; and 
the Tarai Region, a narrow belt which extends along the bound- 
ary with India in the northern part of the Ganges River plain. 
Characteristics of terrain peculiar to each region are associa- 
ted with sharp contrasts in soils, vegetation, climate, and even 
in the economic and social patterns of the people. 


The Mountain Region 


The Mountain Region is part of the Himalayan range. Its 
major heights in northeastern Nepal'generally define the bound- 
ary with Tibet, while in the northwest they lie just to the 
south of the boundary. The gigantic peaks and deep gorges of 
the region provide much of the subject matter of the myths and 
folklore of the various local ethnic groups. Even for Nepalese 
living in the Tarai flatlands, the mountains are a near pre- 
sence, too large and spectacular ever to be entirely out of 
mind. 


The whole Mountain Region is marked by a series of paral- 
lel northsouth ridges flanking deep, narrow, southward-sloping 
valleys. Extending east-west across the southern edge of the 
Region are the subsidiary Mahabharat Lekh and the Siwalik Ranges, 
both much lower than the main Himalayan range. The rivers in the 
principal valleys rise some 50 to 100 miles inside Tibet on the 
high plateau north ot the boundary. These streams are older than 
the mountain mass threcugh which they flow, having created their 
valleys by erosion as the mountain barrier lifted around them. 
Thus, the actual watershed is not generally the line of high 
peaks in the region itseif, but the Tibetan plateau further 
nerth. Drainage north of the main Himalayan range is into the 
Brahmapurta River in Tibet (where is it known as the Tsangpo); 
in the south, into the Ganges. The waters of both rivers vir- 
tually join in the delta region northeast of Calcutta before emp- 
tying into the Bay of Bengal. 
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The valleys, hills and slopes of the Mountain Region are 
densely populated wherever tillable soil can be found. Most 
communication routes are restricted to treacherous tracks feasi- 
ble only for travel by foot. Precipitation in most places is 
sufficient to support dense forests at elevations up to about 
13,000 feet. In settled areas, clearings have been made by cut- 
ting for timber or by burning to open up croplands. Large 
tracts of untouched timber remain in the more inaccessible 
areas. 


Based mainly on differences in physical features and cli- 
mate, the region may be subdivided into three general areas by 
two lines, one running generally northward from Kathmandu and 
the other, about 150 miles to the west, extending northward from 
the foothills near the boundary with India. From east to west, 
these subdivisions are designated the Eastern Mountains, the 
Western Mountains and the Far Western Mountains. 


Eastern Mountains: The Eastern Mowtain area (10,114 
square miles) has four of the six highest peaks in the world: 
Mount Everest (29,208 feet), Mount Lhotse (27,890 feet), 

Mount Makalu (27,824 feet) and Mount Cho Oyu (26,867 feet). 

All are situated on a 30-mile segment of the boundary with Tibet. 
Forming a massive, white, saw-toothed range, they are visible 

on clear days from points throughout eastern Nepal. Trails lead- 
ing up the principal valleys cross the Tibetan frontier over 

four difficult but well-known passes: Kahangla Deorali and Rakha 
to the east of the peaks, and Nangpa La and Kodari ?Kuti? to the 
west. 


Western Mountains: The 11,076 square miles of the 
Western Mountain area present a jumble of ridges and deep val- 
leys projecting at various angles from the main Himalayan range. 
Relatively heavy precipitation supports some of the lushest 
vegetation in the country. Two mountains dominated the area: 
Dhaulagiri (26,813 feet) and Annapurana (26,502 feet). Both are 
within 50 miles of the town of Pokhara, which is less than 5,000 
feet above sea level. The principal pass from this part of the 
region into Tibet is at Rasua Garhi, commonly called the 
Girange Dzong (Kyirong) Pass after the nearby Tibetan town 
about 50 miles north of Kathmandu. Other passes to the west in- 
clude the Ya La at Larkya, the Kore La at Mustang and the Yan- 
sang Bhanjyang above Tingjegaon. 


Far Western Mountains: The Far Western Mountain area is 
the driest and most sparsely inhabited section of the Mountain 
Region. Its 18,879 square miles, comprising almost 35 percent 
of the country's total area, contain less than 29 percent of 
the country's population. The scattered settlements of subsis- 
tence farmers, animal herders or mountain porters are generally 
confined to the river valleys. The southward drainage pattern 
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is interrupted in many places by east-west ranges around which 
the streams zigzag on their way to the Ganges. Three passes 

in this area lead into Tibet: the Namja La (above Mugu), the 
Takhu La and the Nara Lagna (on the Karnali River, west of Mun- 
chu), all at elevations of approximately 16,000 feet. 


The Kathmandu Valley 


The Kathmandu Valley, just south of the junction between 
the Eastern and Western Mountains, is a circular basin of only 
218 square miles, said to be a dried-up lake bed. In it are 
the kingdom's three largest towns, including the capital, and 
it is generally regarded by Nepalese as the heart of the coun- 
try. The valley floor, which is between 4,000 and 5,000 feet 
above sea level, is protected from icy Tibetan winter winds, by 
the Himalayan heights to the north. On the south it is shielded 
from the extreme effects of the summer monsoons by the encir- 
Cling Mahabharat Lekh range and it is drained by the area's 
principal river, the Bagmati Nadi. With ample rainfall and vir- 
tually a year-round growing season, the intensively cultivated 
soil provides food for this densely populated area. 


The Tarai Region 


The Tarai Region, with a total area of 8,969 square miles, 
consists mainly of a narrow belt of flat, alluvial land on the 
boundary with India. A northern extension of the Gangetic Plain, 
it varies between 150 and 600 feet in altitudes and between 5 
and 55 miles in width. On the northern edge of this fertile 
strip is the Siwalik Range, sometimes called the Churia Hills or 
Churia Range, which rises to heights of almost 5,000 feet. This 
range is paralleled some 20 miles to the north by the narrow 
Mahabharat Lekh with elevations up to 10,000 feet. The Tarai is 
crossed by numerous streams which particularly in the east du- 
ring the annual monsoon floods carry down tons of silt, sand, 
gravel and huge boulders from the mountains to the north. 


Precipitation varies widely from east to west. In the 
east, heavy rainfall permits intensive cultivation of crops 
throughout the year, and uncultivated areas are covered with 
jungle vegetation or high grasses. In the west, relatively 
light and uncertain rainfall limits cultivation to small plots 
cleared from jungles, which line the streams. The jungles, 
particularly those of the far western section, are the habitat 
of a wide variety of tropical wild life, including several spe- 
cies of large game animals and poisonous snakes. 


Six subregions of the Tarai can be distinguished on the 
basis of topography and climate: the Eastern Tarai, the Eastern 
Inner Tarai, the Center Inner Tarai, the Western Tarai, the Mid- 
western Tarai (sometimes called the West Inner Tarai) and the 
Far Western Tarai. 
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Eastern Tarai: The Eastern Tarai ranks next to the Kath- 
mandu Valley in the favorable conditions it offers for human 
habitation. It is generally level and well drained; the soil 
is fertile; and the rainfall is ample and dependable. Moreover, 
it benefits commercially from road and rail connections with 
nearby population centers in India. 


Eastern Inner Tarai: The Eastern Inner Tarai consists 
mainly of the narrow eastern section of the Mahabharat Lekh 
range. Steep slopes limit cultivation to scattered patches of 
grain on the hillsides. The region is well covered with dense 
but often inaccessible forests. 


Center Inner Tarai: The Center Inner Tarai is a transi- 
tion area between the Eastern Tarai and the Kathmandu Valley 
to the north. The terrain consists mainly of severely eroded 
hill slopes and forested mountains. Alluvial soil is found in 
the river valleys. Some of the country's major agricultural 
development and settlement expansion projects are under way in 
this subregion. 


Western Tarai: The Western Tarai is a narrow strip of 
flat, fertile land devoted to the production of vegetables and 
grains. The landscape is dotted with villages, many of which 
are connected by cart roads. Population density ranks after 
that of the Kathmandu Valley and the Eastern Tarai. 


Midwestern Tarai: The Midwestern Tarai is the only region 
where the southern ridges of the Siwalik Range extend across the 
boundary with India. The characteristic terrain is rounded 
hills covered with open forests. Monsoon rains have severely 
eroded most of the slopes, and the valley bottoms are generally 
strewn with boulders, driftwood and other debris carried down 
by the runoff. 


Far Western Tarai: The Far Western Tarai is the driest 
region in the country, but it still has ample rainfall for vege- 
tation growth. Some monsoon seasons are marked by torrential 
rains and deep mud, leaving water standing in vast swampy areas 
during the periods between rains. Forests have been denuded in 
some accessible places by cutting to meet the demand of nearby 
Indian markets for timber or by burning to clear land for farm- 
ing. Population density is almost as low as that of the sparse- 
ly settled mountainous areas to the north. 


Major Rivers 


Three separate river systems, each having its headwaters 
in the Tibetan plateau, drain almost all of Nepal. The Kosi 
River drains the Eastern Mountains; the Narayani, the Western 


Mountains; and the Karnali, the Far Western Mountains. After 
plunging through deep gorges, the waters of these streams drop 
their heavy sediment and debris on the plains. Most rivers in 
the Tarai overflow their banks onto wide floodplains during the 
rainy season. Many shift their courses during this period, and 
the receding waters leave vast stagnant pools in former sec- 
tions of the streambeds. 


Besides providing fertile alluvial soil for cultivation, 
the heavy flow of water through a widespread network of narrow 
river channels presents great possibilities for hydrvelectric 
development. Meanwhile, the deep gorges are formidable ob- 
stacles to communications and contribute to the virtual isola- 
tion of many upstream settlements. 


The Kosi 


The Kosi River has seven major affluents. The principal 
one, the Arun, rises almost 100 miles inside the Tibetan plateau. 
Two other major tributaries, the Sun Kosi and the Tamur, flow 
generally eastward and westward, respectively, and join the Aru 
just north of the eastern section of the Mahabharat Lekh range, 
to form the southward-flowing Sapt Kosi. Its floodwaters move 
Slowly across the Tarai within no defined banks from June to Sep- 
tember each vear and leave very heavy deposits of alluvium. 


The Narayani 


The Narayani cuts through the Western Mountains, and the 
gorges of some of its tributaries are the deepest in the world. 
Northwest of Pokhara, the Kali Gandaki tributary, with its 
streambed at an elevation of 3,630 feet, flows between the re- 
gion's highest peaks, Dhaulagiri and Annapurna, which are only 
22 miles apart. Occasional shallow basins at high altitudes 
with intervening rapid descents present great potentialities 
for hydroelectric exploitation. The lower Narayani is navig- 
able for small steamers and timber barges in the winter season 
or when the river is not in flood stages. 


The Karnali 


The Karnali River is noted for its deep gorges, which are 
generally too wide to be crossed by locally built suspension 
bridges. Moreover, its current is too rapid in most places to 
be negotiated safely by the dugout canoes of the area. Thus, 
the river tends to isolate rather than link the settlements 
along its course and to hinder rather than facilitate travel to 
other parts of the country. 


Climate 


Comprehensive information about the highly varied climate 
is lacking. The latitude of Nepal is about that of Florida, but 
great differences in altitude within the relatively small area 
of the country and the monsoonal alternation of wet and dry 
seasons make for sharp climatic contrasts between neighboring 
localities. Within a space of 150 miles from north to south are 
approximated most of the world's climatic zones, from Arctic 
Tundras in the northern portions of the Eastern an? Western Moun- 
tains and the high deserts in the extreme northwest to the tropi- 
cal jungles in the lowlands along the Indian boundary. 


The complex arrangement of the mountain ridges, resulting 
in differences in exposure to sunlight and to the moisture- 
laden monsoon winds, also produces significant climatic differ- 
ences in adjacent areas. In general, however, annual tempera- 
tures decrease with increases in altitude, and annual rainfall 
decreases from east to west. Violent thunderstorms and destruc- 
tive hailstorms are common, particularly in the foothills and in 
the mountain areas. Since elevations are highest in the north 
and progressively decline southward, the country can be divided 
from north to south into four climatic zones: the Mountains, the 
Foothills, the Kathmandu Valley and the Tarai. 


The Mountains 


The Mountain zone includes the upper part of the Himalayan 
range, with altitudes varying from 10,000 to 29,000 feet. Win- 
ters are long and severe; summers are short and cool; and perma- 
nent frosts prevail. The snowline is between 12,000 and 14,000 
feet and may be higher in dry regions. The tree line is at 
about the same altitude but is lower in the dry areas. Precipi- 
tation varies markedly from one place to another but reportedly 
averages about 20 inches annually. 


The Foothills 


The Foothills zone includes the Mabhabharat Lekh range and 
highlying valleys up to 10,000 feet. Rainfall and temperature 
data are not available, but the climate may be classified as tem- 
perate, with warm, rainy summers and winters ranging from 
moderately cool to severe. 


Kathmandu Valley 


The Kathmandu Valley has a distinctive climate, which may 
be divided roughly into three seasons: rainy, hot, and cold-- 
the latter two being relatively dry. Rains usually begin in June 
and last through September, with the average annual fali approxi- 
mating 60 inches. The cold season is from mid-October to mid- 
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April, with temperatures in January, the coldest month, ranging 
between a daily average minimum of 36°F. and a maximum of 64°F. 
Snow and freezing temperatures are rare. In the hot months, 
May and June, the temperature seldom exceeds 90°F at noon. 


The Tarai 


The Tarai zone includes the plains area along the boundary 
with India and the lower hills up to about 4,000 feet. The -cli- 
mate is usually hot and humid, during the period of heaviest 
rainfall from June to mid-October. From mid-October through 
February the climate is moderately cool with scattered showers. 
In the dry season, from March through June, the vegetation turns 
brown under a scorching sun. About 80 percent of the precipita- 
tion occurs between mid-June and mid-September. Average summer 
temperatures range from approximately 80°F in the east to 90°F 
in the west, and winter temperature from 60°F in the east to 
55°F in the west. 
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A WESTERN NEPAL BAZAAR TOWN 
AND SURROUNDING VILLAGES 


INTRODUCTION 


This work is a description of communities in Dis- 
trict in the western hills of Nepal. The Terai town of 
is one hard day's walk from the nearest village in the district 
and three days from the most distant. The population of the 
district is 250,000 located in villages which vary from a 
sophisticated bazaar of 3,000 people to scattered villages high 
on the northern ridges. While villages vary from pure Magar, 
pure Brahmin, to nearly pure Newar with all mixtures in be- 
tween, social structure and daily life varies little between 
these villages. I have tried to give a description of the basic 
life of the people while noting significant differences between 
communities. , the headquarters of the district (and lo- 
cation of my living quarters), is a small bazaar intermingled 
with fields so that in the immediate community one may find all 
features of bazaar and rural life. Therefore, I have con- 
sidered it appropriate to attempt to describe a spectrum of 
communities, while making it possible for the reader to di- 
scern the makeup of any specific time of community. 
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I. Description of a typical Community 


A. Social strata 


1. 


Home life: Daily life in any home is sharply divided 

along sex lines. In the home, the elder females are en- 
gaged in the preparation of food and cleaning the house 
--often from 4 a.m. to 10 p.m. The day begins with grind- 
ing corn or beating and winnowing rice and ends with 
cleaning the dishes from the last meal. The family gen- 
erally eats together at 9 or 10 a... and again after dark. 
The women process grains, carry water, cook, clean house, 
and wash clothes. This routine for elder women of the 
family varies little between the village and town. In 

the villages the men and younger women spend the day tend- 
ing the livestock or cutting firewood. At regular times 
of the year, village men engage in heavy work in the 
fields, plowing and planting in April and May, planting or 
cultivating in June and July, and harvesting in October. 
The remainder cf the year the men may spend long idle 
periods with only a few hours a day consumed in tending 
livestock. 


The only variation in home life between social levels 
is that among traders or very rich families the men do 
no actual physical labor. Rich villagers may have ser- 
vants or laborers to do all the field work while the man's 
day is occupied managing his finances, or playing politics. 
In the hill bazaars, men may sit for long periods of time 
in their shops which provide usually only a distraction 
from their major business of money lending or absentee 
farm management. 


The Sarki, Damai, and Kami castes, who may also own 
land, are the only people engaged in constant craft labor, 
leather working, sewing, and metal working respectively. 

In March and April, when buildings are usually erected, 
anyone may find work carrying stones, building walls, etc., 
with only certain castes (Sarki and Kami) engaged in wood- 
work. 


Women's daily life varies little throughout the year 
or throughout the social spectrum. At certain points, 
women may do fairly heavy work in the fields such as cul- 
tivation, planting, and harvesting, but this is only in 
addition to their regular house work. 


Standard of living in each social layer: The standard of 
living varies along the quality of housing, quality and 
quantity of food, and the amount of labor one must do. 
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Housing varies from one-room stone houses with straw 
roofs often in close proximity or annexed to livestock 
quarters or two or three storied houses with stone or 
tin roofs in the midst of a compound of livestock sheds 
which also may have stone roofs. Quality of food va- 
ries, from corn meal and milict bread to vegetables and 
occasional meat at the highest levels. For most people 
there is a distinct scarcity of any kind of food for 

four or five months of the year. At these times, people 
may eat only one meal a day of corn mush or nothing at 
all on some days. Wealthier people will have food all 
year and the wealthiest will eat rice, ghee, and vege- 
tables throughout the year. The poorer people must do 
all the physical labor in their own small fields as well 
as seasonal labor in others' fields. Often they must 
porter loads from the Terai to raise cash in order to re- 
pay debts incurred to buy food during the famine periods 
of April through June. Again there is a broad spectrum 
from this level to that of the wealthy landowners or shop- 
keepers who may never work in the fields and ride a horse 
with a peon to carry his loads wherever he may go. Cloth- 
ing varies little in style, but obvious differences do 
exist in quantity and quality with shoes as a major indi- 
cator. This, however, is the least reliable index of a 
man's social position. 


Civil servants and teachers stand outside this system, 
usually dressed in western clothes, living in rented quar- 
ters, and eating a fairly steady diet of rice and dal. 
They have definite hours at their respective jobs and few 
spend any time in physical labor. For the most part, 
these people are from families of more than average means 
and can get money from home to supplement their usually 
insufficient income to maintain a level of leisure and 
good living by local standards. 


B. Community groups 


l. 


Power structure: To understand the power structure, one 
must understand the realm of power. As in former times, 
the community at present rarely takes any collective ac- 
tion and thus power is in the form of one individual's 
control over another individual. The only other realm of 
power is settling of disputes in which the disputants 
usually consult a man of wealth and prestige who usually 
receives a consideration from one or both parties to in- 
fluence his decision. Power is almost entirely indivi- 
dual and power groups do not meaningfully exist. 


Formal laws continue to have minimal influence in the 
areas outside , although the Police Chief and 
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Assistant Anchaladhis have considerable potential power 
which is impossible to exercise at this time due to dif- 
ficulties in communication. In the villages power is in- 
formal, but formal centers of power are highly respected 
when they make contact with the villagers. 


In village areas, power generally is associated with 
wealth. Wealth definitely produces power and power 
usually produces wealth. Wealth is usually derived from 
ownership of land or from money lending and gives one 
definite powers over his tenants or debtors. Wealth is 
primarily acquired by inheritance making prestige and powex 
hereditary. In several areas of the district, the most 
powerful figures are descendants of the kings of the feu- 
dal period 200 years ago. This structure is almost en- 
tirely reflected in the Panchayat System where the Pradhan 
Panch and other Panchayat members are usually the wealth- 
iest men in the village or derive strong support from that 
source. 


. Way power is exercised: It seems that given this realm 


of power there are few concrete sanctions for its exer- 
cise. The people generally respect a prestigious man's 
decision and abide by it even if he can apply no real 
sanctions. Land and money are the major leverages applied 
while occasionally social approval can be a factor in the 
exercise of power. For the most part, the social norm pre- 
vails and there is little use or need of overt power. Un- 
fortunately the Panchayat System has done little to mobil- 
ize the people to collective action for which power becomes 
a meaningful factor in community behavior. 


Typical community groups: Beyond the family, the only 
notable community groups are students, civil servants in 

and ex-servicemen in some Magar villages. Group 
activity is generally unknown; the students and civil 
servants form a group when they live away from their homes 
and must seek each other's company to pass the time. 
Otherwise, the major ties of group association are along 
family lines. 


Which individuals and groups support PCVs: Generally the 


ex-servicemen as a group are the most visible their 
support of the PCV. Beyond that, it seems tc sompletely 
individual expression; educated men may ofte: ealous 

or suspicious of the PCV and cannot be counte for un- 


gualified support. Peasants and shopkeepers show wide 
variations of support. 
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C. Community Status 


1. 


Dimensions: Community organization is supposed to be 
formally elected through the Panchayta System. In prac- 
tice, it is so highly informal as to be hardly detectable 
and follows lines of inheritance. The two intermingle, 
since the hereditary figures of prominence are usually 
those who are elected to the formal positions. Organiza- 
tion is informal, but is usually along lines of civil 
service appointments. 


How leaders achieve position: Community leaders usually 
achieve their position by inheriting wealth and then their 
position is confirmed by election into the Panchayat 
System. Considerable prestige continues to be given to 
the mukhyas who were former tax collectors appointed in 
the villages by the Bada Hakim. Although this position i# 
now devoid of any power, the individuals concerned con- 
tinue to be community leaders. Ina village, the school- 
master, and in bazaars, the school headmaster, are both 
potential leaders. High grade civil servants occasionally 
take community leadership. 


Relationship of community to government: Even in 

the local and central governments exercise little real 
control. The regulation of wood cutting in the forest and 
collection of land tax are the only real constant influ- 
ence the government exercises in the area. Local govern- 
ment in most cases does not really exist and the Panchayats 
exercise little control over any action of the people. 
People look to the district or central government to solve 
all their problems, but seem to have little real hope that 
they will actually do so. Regulations and laws of any 
level of government have almost no effect at most levels 
of life. 


Attitude of local government to PCV: Most of the people 
in government generally respect the PCV and the villagers 
show a great deal of respect. They welcome the PCV's help 
in development but for the most part evince so little 
interest in development that the PCV feels that he may be 
liked and respected, but uninfluential in the major con- 
cerns of government, which are administration of regula- 
tions and acquisition and exercise of status. Thus the 
attitude is ambiguous and not extremely comforting, some- 
thing like "He is a great guy and may know a lot, but he 
has no power or position so don't worry about him. We 
have more important problems with who wants to 
win the next election and who may be a communist." 
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D. Community taboos 


1. Food: If a PCV eats at nis own house there are no taboos. 
He may tell people he eats pork or even beef which are 
taboo for them, but the food taboos vary so much among 
castes, that they merely qualify PCV as a different caste 
and the relation develops. Completely taboo food is not 
generally available. In eating with others, it will be 
on the floor with no silverware (but on a plate or tray) 
so one should take off his shoes, eat with his right hand, 
wash his hands before and after eating and never ask for 
ghee. If ghee is offered it is a sign of extra hospital- 
ity. Taboo foods will not be served. The most likely 
taboo a PCV will have trouble with is the concept of 
jhuto. This means that if one touches any food with his 
mouth, the entire thing is contaminated and utensils 
must be washed before another uses them and leftover food 
must be thrown away or fed to lower beings, such as chil- 
dren or chickens. 


2. Sex: Sex should not be engaged in openly. There will 
probably be no opportunity to do so anyway. 


3. Politics: This is the chief concern of most people in ° 
Mostly politics are personal and personal considerations 
usually keep Volunteers from openly identifying with any 
person. In Nepal, party politics are banned and the only 
political group as such are the communists which are dis- 
liked by most people. Also most people know who the com- 
munists are, so it is best to avoid close friendships with 
these people. Often they are articulate and have more in 
common with the PCV than anyone else, but this should be 
overcome for purely local considerations, international 
considerations notwithstanding. Otherwise, personal rela- 
tions are often the same as political relations, but PCVs 
should make the effort to distinguish the tw for himself 
and the Nepalis. 


4. Religion: Religion is no real problem 's except that 
it is against the law to convert peop! 


5. Caste: The PCV should be aware of caste restrictions. 
Officially the system is illegal but it still has great 
social impact. Higher castes will not eat food served or 
cooked by lower castes, so if your cook is not a Brahmin 
you can expect great difficulty in bringing guests to 
your house and if the cook is very low caste, Kami or 
Sarki, the PCV may be rejected by the entire community. 

If the PCV is in a Brahmin village or with Brahmin friends, 
he should expect to be served separate from the others, 
often out in the cowshed. High and low caste groups 
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should not be mixed too freely unless the individuals are 
known extremely well. Both a Kami and an Upadhyya Brahmin 
should not be invited to the same tea party. 


E. Role of women 


1. Description: Women exercise no visible influence outside 
the home except in rare cases. In the villages, among 
Magars the women seem to have some noticeable role in com- 
munity life and in outstanding individual women 
have performed some roles in politics, but are exceptions 
which prove the rule. 


2. Female PCVs: A married PCV will have little trouble because 
of her sex, but female PCVs if not married would have a 
hard time being accepted. Unmarried girls would have dif- 
ficulty in this district in acquiring sufficient respect 
to be influential in changing things directly, although 
they may have tremendous impact by their mere being. They 
would be highly suspect from a moral point of view and 
would have an extremely difficult time finding people with 
whom they could freely associate. They would most likely 
be isolated from all but the children, their colleagues on 
the job, and suspect males. It would be possible for them 
to fulfill a role, but not easy or pleasant. 


F. Role of men 


With few exceptions, when one talks about community, he is 
talking about the male community. 


1. Social life: Male social life is almost totally disorgan- 
ized. Social life consists of informal gossip sessions 
which in the villages occur in the home of prominent mem- 
bers of the village. Organized social life is usually 
limited to playing "29," the Nepali national card jame. 
On big occasions, games and speeches may be organized in 

by a group of ~ivil servants, usually the heads of 
the major offices. Social centers are tea shops, other 
shops where one can always talk to the shopkeeper, and 
the main open places in town where people can gather to 
gossip. 


G. Community population 


The population is a mixture of Hindu people who came from 
India, the more or less indigenous Magars, and Newars who 
migrated from Kathmandu. The Hindu people are divided 
along caste lines into Brahmin, Chhetri, Kami, Sarki, Damai, 
and other minor groups. The Brahmins are generally the 
most conservative and adhere most strictly to caste and 
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food taboos. They tend to be the most aware of caste and 
make the greatest efforts to preserve their status in it. 
Newars cluster in the bazaars and seem to be more recep- 
tive and cultured than Brahmins. Magars are the jovial 
hill people one reads about and PCVs tend to find them the 
most agreeable of all groups because they recognize the 
least taboos of any sort. Most Magars in have 
spent some time in the military service and have thus seen 
some of the outside world. It is not surprising to have 
a Magar give one lessons in Japanese or Burmese through 
the Nepali medium over a glass of home brewed liquor. 

From their military service they have experience with 
white men and thus are used to our ways. Since this was 
often an officer-soldier relation in the British Army, the 
PCV is sure of respect, but may have trouble with any all- 
are-equal sentiments he has brought with him. The sense 
of discipline, cooperative effort, and other new ideas 
acquired in the military service distinguish the Magar ex- 
servicemen fromall other groups. 


Among these groups there is often great rivalry, ex- 
ploitation, and even hatred because of past history in 
which the Hindus from India moved in and took the best 
land from the Magars. Then the Newars came as shopkeep- 
ers and money lenders and gained control over a great 
deal of the wealth. Magars and Newars get along with no 
real difficulty, but the other relations cause a great 
deal of trouble. 


H. Geography 


The district is very hilly with long steep ridges and nar- 
row valleys. The river beds are at 2,000 feet and ridge 
lines vary from 5,000 to 8,000 feet. In several places 

the hills widen to form small bowls at altitudes of around 
5,000 feet. In these bowls there is usually a small ba- 
zaar of one or two shops and a cluster of peasant houses. 
Along the river valley are leveled terraces which can be 
flooded to grow rice. The houses are usually located on 
the higher parts of the ridges or on bluffs and tend to 

be fairly scattered over a wide area. Villages tend to 

be scattered clusters, the clusters are not dense but can 
be distinguished from each other. There is usually a fair- 
ly clearly defined village center where the school and pos- 
sibly a Panchayat house may be located. Travel is thus 
difficult because one must walk over steep terrain and may 
frequently get lost in village trails and can never be 

sure when he has actually reached a certain village. In 
any area everything is either up or down, occasionally on 
a fairly level gradient across a ridge. 
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I. Community resources 


1. 


Average income: Average income is very low, but impossi- 
ble to calculate since most people are peasants and have 
no steady cash income. Civil servants at the scale of 

150 rupee per month seem about average in , but this 
must be supplemented by food from home to supply an ade- 
quate living. In the surrounding peasant houses there is 
a chronic food deficit measured in months. This means 
that in the present year, people have raised enough food 
to eat adequately by their standards for eight or nine 
months. 


- Equipment: Nothing beyond the bare minimum is available 
ue to 


istances. For a porter carrying a heavy load, 

is three to four days walk from the nearest road. 
Such things as paint, cement, pipe, or even well trimmed 
wood are rare and highly expensive. 


. Natural resources: The area has plenty of pine wood and 


cheap labor. Stones for houses, mud, and slate roofing 
are abundant in most areas. Mineral deposits exist in 
modest quantity and quality. 


Schools: Every village has a primary school, some of the 
larger areas have middle schools and there are four high 
schools in the district in the larger bazaar areas. 


Recreational areas: There is a playing ground large enough 
for soccer in , and two other areas in the district. 
Occasionally there is a volleyball or basketball size 
ground. There are numerous rooms large enough to play 
cards and gossip, as well as plenty of fresh air to take 
walks in. 


Community center: A community center has been under con- 
struction in for five years, but no one has been 
able to organize a community to finish it. Some other 
villages have community halls or Panchayat houses which 
serve the same purpose. 


Library: In , there was a library but in a shift of 
personnel the library lost its building and one can no 
longer find the books. In the entire district, there is 
one good library in a village four hours walk from _ 
PCVs also brought a fairly good library from Kathmandu, 
but no one else can read English. 
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J. Community Economics 


1. Agriculture: Everything centers on agriculture. The basic 
crops in irrigated fields are corn, rice, and occasionally 
wheat; in un-irrigated fields the crops are corn, millet 
wheat, and mustard. Besides tomatoes, vegetables are ex- 
tremely scarce and for a large part of the year completely 
unavailable. Goats, buffalo, and cows abound in quanties 
too large for the available feed. Milk production almost 
ceases entirely in April through June and meat is rare and 
expensive. Food must be imported and the prices are high 
on what little is available. 


2. Small industry and handicrafts: Small industry consists 
of one man who makes furniture in insufficient quantities 
to meet local needs. Handicrafts are restricted to scat- 
tered individuals who weave their own cloth from imported 
cotton or make blankets from local wool. There are also 
one or two potters and people who make "paper." 


II. Family life 


A. Organization 


The average family dwelling unit consists of a man, his 
wife or wives, unmarried daughters, and sons under twenty- 
five or thereabouts. If the sons are married, their wives 
and children may also live in this house. There are few 
cases of the classical Hindu joint-family in which all the 
sons and their families live together for generations. 

One may occasionally find two houses located in the same 
compound which house brothers and their families. Gen- 
erally, however, sons set up their own houses after they 
marry and acquire children. Even if a family does not 
live together, they maintain close ties through male rela- 
tives. Often whole villages will consist of one family 
with a complicated web of cousins, fathers' elder wife's 
sons, and so on. One might profit by learning all the 
Nepali terms for these relations except that they are in- 
frequently used in local speech; people usually call 
others daju or bhai even when the relation is more com- 
plicated than mere brothers. It is illegal, but not un- 
usual, for a man to have several wives and this results 

in very complicated family organizations. 


B. Kinship relations 


1. Affect on community life: In district, kinship has 
often had a disastrous effect on community relations. 
Many famous quarrels have erupted between brothers, fathers, 
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and sons, which have had the effect of dividing whole vil- 
lages because of mutual kinship. It is always valuable 

to check into relationships because it may explain com- 
binations which seem unusual or may give indications on 
what to expect. It is never certain if people who have 
close kinship ties will work together or abhor each 

other. It is certain that the large web of kinship makes 
people highly interested in each other's affairs, but the 
direction of interest is never predictable. 


2. Social contact between families: Marriage establishes some 
social contact between families since wives pay frequent 
visits to their mother's home and husbands infrequently 
visit their father-in-law. Otherwise, social contact be- 
tween families seems to be based on physical proximity, 
usually keeping strictly within one's own caste group. 


III. Transportation and communication 


A. Means of transport 


Transport is by foot over steep long hills often taking 
two to four hours to climb, the nearest road to is 
forty miles distant and an airport is within two hours 
drive of the road's end. Some travel by helicopter, 
others by horse. The PCV uses his feet. 


B. Communication within the village 


Villagers generally shout very loudly and can be heard 
over long distances. If this is impractical, they either 
send some child to deliver a message or walk to arrange 
personal meetings. If information about another person is 
all that is required, one need only ask a passerby who 
generally knows all that is needed. Telephones are nice, 
but nobody seems to have a dime or two nickels. 


C. Inter-community 


Communication with other communities either takes the 

form of persoral travel or sending a messenger with a let- 
ter. If the matter is extremely trivial or distances to 
the other community are measured in days, one may try the 
government mail system, but it can take weeks to get a re- 
ply from ten miles away. A wireless in provides 
overnight communication with Kathmandu via and 
service is fairly reliable in both directions. 


D. 
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Communication with "modern world" 


Villagers and bazaar people have only the radio as source 
of constant recent information about the outside world. 
However, there are many radios and they are always turned 
on, so there is a surprisingly widespread knowledge of 

the major events in Nepal, India, and other trouble spots. 
The large number of ex-servicemen have contributed what 
they have seen of London, Rome, Tokyo, and Borneo. This 
is usually highly garbled by the time the third person 
hears it, but at least they know that there is a world be- 
yond the next ridge. Communication is one-sided, however; 
they know what is happening out there, but nobody seems to 
know what is happening in here. 


IV. Community needs 


Greatest felt needs 


Food, a near source of drinking water, education. 


Special cultural conflicts for PCVs: 


The PCV is likely to face the greatest cultural conflict 
in that he often may feel that he is the only person who 
cares about the problems of the area. Each person natu- 
rally cares about his own problems, but it is difficult 

to find people who obviously extend this concern to others. 
It often seems that these people are only interested in 
their own status, advancement, and leisure. This feeling 
may be explained by the absence of a tradition of commun- 
ity service. Until very recent times, government was pri- 
marily concerned with policing and collecting taxes. It 
is only in recent years that any activity in the field of 
social welfare has been undertaken by government agencies. 
Thus until recent times, authority and status were the 
only concerns of government employees and this attitude 

is changing slowly. The system of education until very 
recently has been an authoritarian transmission of knowl- 
edge from the teacher who knows to the student who does 
not know. Individual concern for others' development was 
not fostered by this system and again attitudes are chang- 
ing slowly. This seeming lack of care is especially dif- 
ficult if caring is the PCV's major reason for being here. 


~-By R.P.C.V. 
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AN EASTERN NEPAL BAZAAR TOWN 
AND SURROUNDING VILLAGES 


INTRODUCTION 


The quality of community life is a large bazaar town and 
that of the surrounding local villages are so different, and 
the differences so important to a realistic understanding of 
Nepal community life in the Eastern hills (or anywhere in the 
Nepal hills for that matter), that it seems justifiable to treat 
this brief study of community life (and how it affects the PCV) 
in terms of a comparison of the two. 


Although writing about one specific larve (and important) 
bazaar town in the East, and its surrounding viliages, the 
writer is making the assumptions that generalities and specifics 
about life in his area will apply to a large degree to other 
Similar bazaar towns and their surrounding villages in the East. 


The importance of the large bazaar/local villages compari- 
son cannot be overemphasized, in this writer's view. To a large 
degree it is a function of the large bazaar being the stronghold 
of the Newar merchant community, and the economic center of the 
Surrounding region. The local villagers are highly dependent, 
economically, on this bazaar town in a variety of ways: it is 
the source of such vital foods and commodities as sugar, salt, 
spices, kerosene, matches, cloth, building materials, and other 
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material commodities. It is the government center, and source 
of communications. A large proportion of the villagers are 
further dependent economically on the bazaar in that they are 
farm-tenants of land owned by members of the wealthy bazaar 
community; this means rents, taxes, and other obligations. The 
Significance of this deep-lying economic dependence must be kept 
in mind through the following comparison of the bazaar and the 
local village. Lastly, it should be noted that the bazaar rep- 
resents the center of the area's educated people, the offi- 
cials, political leaders, and businessmen; in comparison, the 
villages are made up of mostly illiterate people, "simple 
peasants" struggling to keep ahead of food shortage and other 
forms of economic deprivation, and, in general, people who don't 
understand the ways of business, politics, effective organiza- 
tion and use of power, and all other varieties of sophisticated 
living that the bazaar represents. The resulting element of 
psychological superiority/inferiority between the bazaar and the 
local village people is also an important, all pervading reality. 


I. Description of the Community 


A. Social strata--home life, standard of living 


1. In the bazaar, a loose-knit, tradition-based family life 
is the norm of the Newar community. Great emphasis is 
laid on family relationships in every aspect of life. 
There is an elaborate network of large-family relation- 
ships, throughout the bazaar, which the PCV will most like- 
ly be incapable of understanding to any more than a super- 
ficial degree. The Newar family and community life is 
tied up in a complex series of long-standing traditions, 
religious observances, and interpersonal relationships 
unique to their culture. 


There is a large number of old, wealthy families in the 
Newar Bazaar. Their wealth comes from dokans (shops) and 
land, the latter being tilled by tenants, who pay the own- 
ers a high percentage of the yield as rent. 


Being fairly affluent, the males in this merchant group 
are generally free to wander around the bazaar, talking in 
groups in front of their shops, or observing Panchayat 
elections, water-pipe building projects, and so on. The 
women work all day long, cooking, cleaning the homes, tend- 
ing the shops and the younger children. The life of the 
Newars in a large bazaar can be best described as one of 
leisure, day-after-day of tending their dokans, sitting 
around and observing the passing porters, other bazaar 
people, and Peace Corps Volunteers. 
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Most of the merchant families experience no food problems, 
no economic privations. They possess expensive transistors, 
watches, clothes of modern style, and do a lot of travel- 
ing--to India on business, or to the Terai to supervise 
their fields and shipments of commodities. 


Most of the students in the higher grades at the bazaar 
high school and in the local college, are children of these 
Newar families. Comparatively few of these students come 
from the surrounding villages. 


The bazaar community, although it also contains its poorer 
elements and its low-caste artisans, is on the whole a 
leisure society, reaping the benefits of all the foods, 
commodities, and political and social activity the bazaar 
offers. 


In the village everyone in the family is working most of 
the day, from early morning to sunset. The boys help the 
father plow, gather feed for cattle, build fences, and 
tend the water buffaloes. The girls carry water, help the 
mother around the house and in gathering firewood, and 
mostly stay around the house--inside in fact--most of the 
day. In a large proportion of village families, the pa- 
rents cannot spare the children from family tasks so that 
they can attend school. 


In a fairly large percentage of village families in this 
part of the East, finding enough food is a constant prob- 
lem. Because of crop failures this year due to lack of 
sufficient rain, a close-to-famine condition is beginning 
to prevail. This district, like most other hill districts 
in Nepal, is receiving tens of thousands of mana of emer- 
gency relief rice from the Government, to be distributed 
among the poorer areas. In this poorer percentage of the 
village families, perhaps more than 70% of the total fami- 
lies (an unfounded guess), their food problems--and lack 
of enough land to raise enough food--forces the members 

of the family to spend a fair part of their lives as port- 
ers, carrying loads for the bazaar merchants or for weal- 
thier local individuals to and from the Terai. Some vil- 
lage men and their sons have this as their main source of 
income. Often, whole families will go on the trail for 

as many as 10 days, the mother and daughters also carry- 
ing loads of up to 80 or 100 pounds. 


Social contact between families: The women and girls have 
virtually no social life at all in the villages. They may 
meet other women and girls at the water-hole, but they 
never make social calls on other households. The females 
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spend most of their waking hours either inside or directly 
around the family home. The men hav2 more mobility, or 
rather due to their superior positicn they can shirk off 
from their work in their fields, from time to time, and 

go and sit with the others in front of the Panchayat of- 
fice, or at some other central point. They will sit 
around for hours in groups, especially in the hot hours 

of the day, smoking paper rolls of tobacco, and arguing 
noisily about village affairs and agricultural matters 
without end. 


B. Community Groups 


1. The Bazaar 


ment. The leisure of the bazaar life allows for end- 
less hours of political discussion, groups in tea-shops, 
public meetings (through the Panchayat), and gatherings 
at local elections, project sites, and other public 
occasions (school meetings, ‘airs, market, holidays). 


| 

| 

| 
a. A tangled web of political groups, continually in fer- 


| 
b. Individuals, groups in power structure include the 
biggest merchants (such as tne big cloth owner who has 
two stores in the Terai as well); the District Panchayat 
members, who tend to spend an inordinant amount of their 
time in the central bazaar’ the local Panchayat fi- 
gures, their cronies, pals, and hangers-on; and people 
connected with the schools, the School Committees, or 
the Government offices. 


Almost all elected (Panchayat) officials in the Bazaar 
Panchayat are Newars. They fill the School Committee, 

and most other local positions of importance. They 

exercise power through personal relationships, family 
obligations, and through the dyanmics of groups, coali- 
tions, and influencing (bending the ears) of people in 

the District Panchayat and in the Nepal Government Of- 

fices (such people as the PDO Sachib and the Sayek | 
Anchaladhis). | 


There are several groups in this bazaar, hard to pin 
down for the outsider. There are reputedly at least 
three groups of contending power composed of elements 

in the bazaar. Some of them inc)ude Panchayat offi- 
cials and their coalitions. A iarge reason for the con- 
flicting bazaar groups is that one group of merchants 
wants the new water pipes to go to their area of the 
bazaar, another wants the market in their area, and so 
on. 
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c. Individuals, groups supporting the PCV: This is a dif- 
ficult question. A certain number of well-educated, 
progressive-minded adults in this bazaar show continual 
kindness and concern towards the local PCVs. This is 
partly due to the fact that the presence of PCVs in the 
schools or Panchayat tends to “enhance” those institu- 
tions to some degree, and as a result the school and 
Panchayat groups will be favorable to its Volunteers. 
For the most part, however, the attitude of this bazaar 
society cannot be called "support." The majority of 
the merchant community here shows a sort of dull, jaded 
amusement towards the presence of Americans in their 
midst. There is little enthusiasm for their presence 
(due perhaps to the long-standing history of Volunteers 
in the bazaar), and there is little interest in their 
aims and purpose. Mostly, the standard deference and 
respect (although mingled with wry humor) will be given 
the Volunteers in the large bazaar, but not much more 
should be expected. (Of course, it should be quickly 
noted that this is actually a matter of individual per- 
sonalities, who one's best supporters will turn out to 
be.) 


. The Village: Every village has one, or two, or a few fair- 
ly wealthy members. There is usually one biggest land- 
owner. He will be to varrying degrees, the leader, source 
of advice and initiative, money lender, contact with the 
outside world, arbiter of local disputes, and father-figure, 
of the village. It has been my experience in numerous vil- 
lages that such a man (or two or three) is to be found. 
That one man can play such a central role in the village 
reflects not only the village economic situation, as well 
as the political ignorance and lack of sophistication of 
most of the villagers, but may also represent a tie-over 
from life under the Ranas. In a word, the Panchayat 

ideal of the emergence of creative local leadership, of a 
"participant society" on the village level in Nepal, has 
not yet begun to appear. In short, the question of power 
in the village can be expressed thus: power will go to 
those with land, with education, with resources, and with 
any other elements of sophistication that an individual may 
possess, such as “good connections” or prestige in the 
outside world (e.g., in the big bazaar), and a proven 
ability to “get things done." 


a. How power is exercised: The local big man (or men) 
usually holds the position of village Pradhan Panch. 
Or it may be his son. Power, in this case, will tend 
toward the older man. Male villagers will congre- 
gate at his house, day in and day out, sitting around 
in groups, asking favors, arguing among each other, and 
generally just enjoying being near to the “heart” of 
local power. 
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b. Community groups, such as found in the bazaar, are not 
found in villages to such a developed sophisticated de- 
gree. Often in the village there will be a pro-Pan- 
chayat group and an anti-Panchayat group (striving to 
undermine the struggling local Panchayat). Panchayats 
often rise and fall by extremes in the village: a whole 
Slate of members will be thrown out or defect, and 
another pour in. (Instability.) 


c. The village groups and the PCV: Chances are, the PCV 
will be much more of a “hit" in the village, commared 
to the bazaar. He will receive a lot more attention, 
will be forced to spend more of his time in the life 
of the community, will be more of a "part" of the com- 
munity, and as a result will most likely be the recipi- 
ent of much greater support and kindness. His problem 
will be much more one of explaining who he is, letting 
people observe what "makes him tick," and trying to 
communicate in a society of much less educated, sophisti- 
cated people, than one finds in the big bazaar. 


C. Community Status 


l. 


The Bazaar. High status: high caste, old family, wealth, 
education, political influence and sophistication. 


Low status: Caste, economic position. 


The Village: High status: all those qualities named carlier 
in describing the local "big men.” Also teachers and ex- 
Gurkhas. 


Low status: Caste, economic position. 


Note: In the village, caste helps to determine status and 
position--still--to a large degree. The Brahmin/Chhetris 
still tend to have this position. They have the money. 
the land, the social position, the education, the sophis- 
tication and know-how. 


D. Community Organization 


l. 


The Bazaar: Community organization here tends to be more 
sophisticated, more developed. There are many more edu- 
cated people than in the villages. There are such formal 
bodies here as the District Panchayat (not just the local 
village panchayat), the School Committee (one for the Boys’ 
and Girls’ High Schools each), the College Committee, and 
special committees from time to time for the big Motor 
Road project, the Mela Public Fair, the King's Birthday 
Celebrations, and so on. There is a Cultural Academy in 
the bazaar, and a somewhat informal group known as the Edu- 
cated People. 
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As explained earlier, community leaders achieve position 
due to wealth, influence, status (prestige: caste, old 
family, etc.), education. (Not by the programs they 
propose.) This bazaar community is the seat of regional 
government offices and activities, and the people in the 
bazaar are well informed, as a whole, as to what is going 
on. Visits from higher officials and other important out- 
Siders are frequent in this bazaar. 


There is a high incidence of transistor radios in the 
bazaar, and people are fairly well informed as to na- 
tional and even international events. Listening to the 
news is considered an important morning habit. 


The local government offices’ attitude toward the PCV is 
one of respect and public recognition. At any meetings 

or public gatherings in the bazaar, the PCVs are generally 
invited, and given a place of honor. 


The Village. Generally, the local Village Panchayat is the 
only local organization. In a slightly more advanced vil- 
lage, there may be a School Committee, and a Co-operative 
Organization, which stores public grain, provides seeds, 
etc. The latter Co-operatives, however, are generally in- 
effective and undeveloped. 


Important members of the village community, such as the 
Panchayat Pradhan Panch or Secretary, the School Headmas- 
ter, or the local “big man" make frequent trips to the 
big bazaar on a number of matters concerning the village, 
or simply to satisfy their own desire to mingle in the 
excitement of the busy, sophisticated bazaar before going 
back to the simple, unsophisticated life of the village. 
Thus the bazaar will be continually full of such visitors 
from the surrounding villages in this district. 


Radios are much more scarce in the villages, and only 
those relatively sophisticated people mentioned just above 
will have one. Only they will listen to national news 
regularly, although other village males will generally 
gather at the radio-owner's house in the morning, to lis- 
ten to the radio. Usually, in the villages I have seen, 
the only people with radios will be the big landowner, 
the headmaster, and maybe another teacher. A couple of 
ex-Gurkha soldiers may also have one. They are also men 
of some prestige and status in the local village, due to 
their travels in far lands during the wars, the English 
words they may have picked up, and the insights into what 
the modern world is like, such as they may have picked up 
and conveyed to their fellow villagers. 
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E. Community Cooperation 


1. The Bazaar. This bazaar is unable to realize community- 
wide cooperation on virtually any matter. Even the build- 
ing of a new system of water pipes, a community need felt 
by everyone, was a two-year history of delay, unsatis- 
factory results, and factionalism. The bazaar Panchayat 
is ineffective, a vehicle for politicking rather than of 
community cooperation and betterment. What success is 
achieved is due only to the dogged efforts of a few dedi- 
cated people, or to the applied force-from-above tech- 
nique, usually practiced from the Sayek Anchalandhis' Of- 
fice. 


2. The Village. Some villages in this district represent re- 
markable examples of community-wide achievement. (One or 
two villages, in fact.) But in both cases this is due to 
the strong, paternal, and (at times) strong-arm leadership 
of these villages’ big landowner jor big figure, as 
described earlier). Again, the ideal of the Panchayat as 
a vehicle for achieving community-wide participation in 
local self-betterment projects is still a distant goal, 
and merely an ideal. 


F. Community Taboos 


It is doubtful that the taboos encountered in the parti- 
cular bazaar and area being described here differ substan- 
tially from those in other Newar bazaars and surrounding 
areas throughout the hills. 


Perhaps it is more helpful to note (rather than merely 
reviewing the "standard" taboos in Nepal concerning food, 
sex, religion, etc.), that in the opinion of this observer, 
taboos will not prove to be a subject of great concern-- 
at least in this area of the country. If the Volunteer 
commits some indiscretion, it will most likely be met with 
polite amusement and sympathy. 


People have proven to be open and willing to discuss the 
relative customs and taboos of various castes, their own 
and others. There appears to be a healthy attitude 
towards caste differences, and a realization of their 
gradually diminishing importance. 


G. Role of Women 


1. The Bazaar. Only a very few modern, educated women in 
this bazaar allow themselves any mobility, or venture to 
be seen publicly in the bazaar. Otherwise, all women and 
girls after a certain age stick to their homes, or to such 
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business-like tasks as fetching water. The Women's Organi- 
zation is not very active, and is timid. A number of 
lower-class women and girls are free and unconcerned with 
their presence and familiarity with males in public. Not 
surprisingly, this is looked down on by the rest of the 
community. 


2. The Female PCV: As one local PCV girl expressed it, the 
mere fact of their presence here, and their presumption 
to take an active part in the Nepali society, is the way 
in which most local people here view their presence. In 
other words, they don't genuinely accept the fact that the 
girls are here to do a job--they merely wonder at their 
presence. 


3. Difficulties: The history of PC girls in this particular 
bazaar has had some awkward chapters. Some local males, 
driven by their exposure (to some extent) to the "ways 
of the modern world,” have approached the PC girls with 
the expectation that they will find them receptive to 
such modern "ways." With the exception of this element, 
the rest of the male population seems to ignore the PC 
girls entirely, with only a few exceptions, such az well- 
educated adults, or well-bred Panchayat office workers. 


4. The Village: Here, women play even less of a social role 
than in the bazaar. They never take part in Panchayat 
activities or any other local affairs, but rather stick 
to their houses. 


Women in Nepal, especially in the villages, are the true 
work-horses of the society. It is at their expense that 
men have what leisure they do to sit around and talk 
politics. 


5. The female PCV in the Village: She has the hardest time 
of all. Her presence is even stranger than in the ba- 
zaar. It is likely that the school authorities who re- 
quested her will be sophisticated enough people to accept 
her and give her all necessary support in living in the 
village. But as far as being "accepted" in the life of 
the village, this is difficult. Cases have shown that the 
PCV village girl's best refuge will tend to be a few 
close girl companions that she may be able to make among 
the girls in the school, or in the village at large. 


H. Role of males in the community 


In the bazaar, male social life is organized through the 
Panchayat--it gives a great framework for the males 
exercising their social instincts, their ambitions, 
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voicing their opinions, and occupying their free time. 
This does not mean that they are constructively working 
on development, but rather that they are involving them- 
selves in elections, Panchayat disputes, attending meet- 
ings, and joining endless hours of heated discussion. 
This is also true for the village. 


Other ways male social life is organized in this bazaar 
include the schools (either as teachers or students), the 
teashops, and the continual trips to the big, more appeal- 
ing Terai towns to the south. 


. Community population 


Bazaar area - about 4,000 


The village - The average village has perhaps 1,500 to 
3,000 population, spread over a number of hills or ridges. 


. Geography of Area 


l. Bazaar lay-out is relatively high density, with three dis- 
tinct bazaar areas, where streets are lined with houses, 
mostly shops with open fronts and a family dwelling with- 
in and above. There is a large Tundikhel, or open soccer- 
field, where the helicopter can land, and where large fairs 
and political gatherings are held. 


2. Average village lay-out is "far flung"--there are no high 
density areas where dwellings are close together in the 
villages. The nearest thing to a "center" in a village 
in this part of the hills will be the Primary School and 
Panchayat buildings, which are usually placed near to each 
other. The more progressive villages may have in addition 
a Middle or even High School (very rare), a Tundikhel 
(play-ground, also rare), and perhaps a post-office build- 
ing, a large temple, and one teashop. Ethnic character- 
istics: the bazaar is mostly Newars as described earlier. 


3. The bazaar also has a low caste community, the blacksmiths, 
cobblers, and washermen, whose homes are all lumped in one 
area of the bazaar. They represent perhaps 10-20 percent 
of the bazaar population. 


The villages in this eastern district will usually be com- 
posed of one dominant caste group; i.e., a (mostly) Rai 
village, a (mostly) Limbu village, or a (mostly) Bahun/ 
Chhetri village. The Rai and Limbu areas are the poorest, 
and these people make up, by far, the bulk of the streams 
of porters on the trails in this area. 
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K. Community Resources 


1. Bazaar 


a. Average income. Figures not available, but a number 
of local merchant families undoubtedly have money 
(perhaps large amounts) stored up in their homes (from 
business profits). This money is not put to use; out- 
lets of conspicuous consumption are limited, and there 
are virtually no habits of investment in Nepal. On 
the whole, the Newar families in the bazaar have no fi- 
nancial worries. 


b. Equipment. In this bazaar, there is only one vehicle 
(the Sayek Anchaladhis' jeep). A rice mill operates by 
gasoline engine. Minimal surveying and engineering 
tools are available in Panchayat and government of- 
fices. Pipe, etc., is brought up from the Terai (tin 
sheets, bolts, etc.) 


c. Natural resources. Limited forests in surrounding areas 
are being systematically stripped for timber, firewood, 
and feed for livestock. No Conservation! 


d. Schools. A high density of the higher education facili- 
ties in the district are located in this bazaar; namely, 
Degree College (limited enrollment), Boys' High School, 
Girls' High School, and Middle Schools. Another bazaar 
natural resource worth mentioning is a large number of 
people with higher education (a few M.A.s and B.A.s, 
numerous I.A.s, and a large number of people with SLC). 


e. Recreational areas. Tundikhel (large public play- 
ground), Mahendra Park (a pine forested park area near 
the bazaar). 


f. Community center. No such community building, or concept 
exists in the bazaar. The community gathers outdoors, 
or in teashops. Given the family structure and social 
habits already existing, it seems doubtful that such a 
center could work for more than a small group. Closest 
thing to it now existing is the “Cultural Academy," a 
building where local poets and "artists" gather to read 
poetry and sing Nepali songs--an elite group. 


g. Library. The Indian Library--a library and periodical 
reading room in the bazaar contributed by Indian Aid 
is there. The College has a library. Both are decent. 
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2. Village 


a. Average income. For a large majority of the villagers, 
their only meager sources of income are the sale of 
some small part of their produce in the weekly bazaar 
market, and income from work as porters. This barely 
keeps them ahead of their family needs. 


b. Equipment. A more advanced village might have a loom 
or two. Otherwise, nothing comes to mind in the way 
of equipment. 


c. Natural resources. In some villages enough water is 
available. In many others, it is an acute problem. 
It must be carried from far-off springs, or from a river 
or stream as much as two hours below the village. Tim- 
ber, as mentioned above, is limited but systematically 
being stripped for village needs. Bamboo, rocks, clay 
are building materials. There are some scattered fish 
and game. 


dad. Schools. Most villages in this area will have one to 
three primary schools. One third of them will have a 
middle school as well (grades 6-8). Outside of the big 
bazaar, only three villages in the entire area have 
high schools, two of them barely started. "Free and 
Compulsory" primary education is a goal being worked 
for in two of these villages with high schools. One of 
them has launched an adult night school, with govern- 
ment funds, and so far only limited success. 


e. Recreational areas. A few of the slightly progressive 
villages have public playing fields, usually adjacent 
to the school and Panchayat offices. This is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, however. 


f. Community center. No such institution is found in the 
villages. The area surrounding the local school and 
Panchayat office, and the teashop, if the village has 
one, serve as the informal “community center" or common 
gathering place. 


g. Library. No libraries--even the schools, in most cases, 
will have nothing resembling a library. 


L. Community economics 


1. The bazaar 


Agricultural. The bazaar is the seat of a large, weekly 
open-air bazaar at which all kinds of foodstuffs and other 
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commodities can be found. The villagers pour in from 
villages all over the surrounding region. The land im- 
mediately surrounding the main bazaar is also farmed. 
Perhaps forty percent of the bazaar population work in 
the fields. 


Small industry and handicrafts. There is a fairly large 
Cottage Industries (gharelu) compound in the bazaar. 
Supported by the Nepal government, it provides young peo- 
ple with training in various areas such as clothes- 
making, carpentry, weaving, and at the same time offers 
the products for sale at low price. There is a local rice 
mill, privately operated. 


2. The village 


Agricultural. Virtually everyone in the village works in 
the fields, tends livestock, and processes grains. The 
only exceptions would be teachers, low-caste artisans, 

and wealthy landowners whose fields are worked by tenants. 
The latter would be only few in number. The villages are 
generally self-sufficient as regards basic foods, although 
the poorer elements depend on government sale of rice to 
find sufficient food. The village will export a certain 
amount of its grains, vegetables and fruits to the big 
bazaar. 


Small industry and handicrafts. A couple of advanced vil- 
lages have looms. Two or three are planning larger scale 
Cottage Industry projects, but they are not built yet. 


III. Transportation and Communication 


Bazaar and Village 


Means of transportation: walking on trails with porters. 
Inter-village communication. Messages are sent by way of 
local villagers. A few of the villages have branctes of 
the bazaar post office, which have regular mail-carrying 
services. This can also provide communication with the 
modern world. 


Otherwise, the villages must take messages and letters to 
the big bazaar, where there is regular mail service, a 
telegram (wireless) service, and a telephone service to 
the Terai. The nearest large Terai town can be reached by 
an 8-9 hour walk. The only other source of communication 
with the outside world is through radios, and occasional 
helicopters (for official and medical reasons). 
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IV. Community Needs 


A. Greatest felt needs 


l. 


Bazaar: The greatest need felt by this community is an 
improved water system (now being completed, after two 
years of work). Another major need felt by the local mer- 
chant group, and the politicians in the district, is a 
motorable road connecting the bazaar with the Terai ‘and 
the outside world.' This is being planned, and is ex- 
pected to take at least 5 years. 


Village: Better irrigation for fields. Better drinking, 
cooking water supply. Improved agricultural techniques, 
bigger yields, fertilizer. In the food shortage areas 

in the district (which involves a large number of vil- 
lages), the basic problem of the scarcity of rice in their 
diets indusputably the greatest felt need: the need for 
enough food. 


Other (less acute) needs felt in the villages include bet- 
ter schools, more education facilities; better medical 
services, and the motorable road to the Terai, which will 
make commodities in the bazaar cheaper, marketing to the 
Terai more feasible, and transportation to the Terai 
easier. It can be argued, in fact, that the motor road 
to the Terai is wanted more by the villagers than by the 
bazaar community, for the above reasons. The bazaar com- 
munity does not stand to gain as much. 


V. Special cultural conflicts 
PCVs are likely to face 


A. The bazaar 


Teachers will face an unwillingness here to accept changes 
in the traditional method of schooling, based on a long- 
standing, deeply established way of life in the bazaar. 
The tendency for local people (including teachers) is to 
fit in with the standard ways, whereas the PCV teacher 
will try to work on the assumption of changing these ways 
--modernizing, improving them. In this situation, the 
PCV will have to expect either lukewarm reception to his/ 
her proposals and innovations, or covert (and even out- 
right) opposition. 


Similarly, the Panchayat worker in the big Eastern bazaar 
such as this one will find it virtually impossible to try 
and work in the tangled complex of bazaar social relation- 
ships, politics, and local “ways of doing things.” 


At 


PCVs in the bazaar must also expect an attitude of unre- 
sponsiveness, of bewilderment on the part of bazaar society 
toward their more “surprising" habits: PC boys and girls 
mixing freely in each others' dwellings, mixing freely 

with all social groups in the bazaar, keeping low caste 
servants; PC girls wearing western dress, long pants, or 
shorts; the "strange diet” of the PCVs. PCVs cannot ex- 
pect, in most cases, to successfully mix (or bring to- 
gether) local Nepalis in their dwellings or their activi- 
ties, who would ordinarily not mix together. 


B. The Village 


Until many months have been spent in the village, and until 
certain relationships have been made with local people, 
PCV should expect to find himself/herself largely cut off 
from the underlying pulse of village life. Superficially, 
they will probably fit in well, taking part. in conversa- 
tions, village gatherings and events, and cultural activi- 
ties. But eventually the PCV in the village will have to 
come to terms with the way of life in the village--the 
daily schedule, the forms, ways of doing and arranging 
things, and the importance attached to certain things-- 
unless the PCV practices a virtual retreat into the world 
of his own little dwelling (and books). 


The possibilities of cultural conflict are much greater in 
the village than in the bazaar. Simply the over-all style 
of life in the village will represent a major "cultural 
conflict" in itself. 


As for bringing change, one could say that, paradoxically, 
the possibilities of the PCV bringing change into the vil- 
lages are probably much greater than those in the bazaar. 
People in the village are actually much more “liberal- 
minded" toward change, than in the bazaar. There is more 
of an uneducated, unsophisticated atmosphere, an open- 
ness to learn and to hear about new ways, ways to improve, 
in the village. The bazaar, on the other hand, is much 
more set in its ways, resistant to change, somewhat akin 
to the conservative, rich middleclass atmosphere in Ameri- 
can society. They have gotten their position, are satis- 
fied with it, and are unwilling to "rock the boat" in any 
way. 


--By R.P.C.V. 
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BEST DOCUMENT AURILATTE 


Me 


A COMMUNITY IN THE CENTRAL TERAI 


I. Description of Community 


A. Social Strata 


1. Home Life: Home life is simple. When a person is at home 
he is generally either working, eating, or sleeping. 
What social life occurs at home will be on the front 
stoop and not in the home itself. The home is ideally a 
place for rest by men, and for work and gossip by women. 
The home itself is organized around the kitchen and the 


women in 


Standards of living vary from the luxurious to the sub- 
Sistence level, but the amount of money a man has will not 
make his home too different from his neighbor's in plan. 

A rich man will have a larger house, more servants, and 
more family members about. Wealth will increase his scale 
of hospitality and he will build beds, hang curtains, and 
purchase a radio. His diet will remain the poor man's 
dal, bhat, tarkari--with the addition of spices and dahi. 
His home will still be run by the women and his social 
life take place on the front stoop or in the courtyard. 


B. Community Groups 


At the top of the power structure are the large landhold- 
ers, the very top government servants from Kathmandu, and 
the large merchants. Power in its only real form is ap- 
pointive from Kathmandu or inherited locally, and is 
strictly held. 


Central government appointive office is gained in the 
usual way. 


All local leadership until recent laws came in was tradi-~ 
tional, and powerful families were powerful because num- 
bers and complexity gave them an economic edge. Now in- 
herited power may or may not be embellished with an elec- 
tive spot in the Jilla Panchayat. This is a matter for 
the local panchayat members, who are themselves all tradi- 
tional leaders, to decide. In effect, with land reform, 
the jamindari have traded a portion of their economic 
power for official power over district money and projects. 


The largest merchants also gain elective office if they 
wish. They are heeded because they control the collection 
and sale of crops. A connection with the panchayat will 
allow them to do this by government concession. 


Power is exercised by the conference of these three groups. 
In important things the final decision will be that of the 
highest government-appointed official: the land reform of- 
ficer or the C.D.0. (Chief District Officer). The other 
members of the conference will be his delegates after the 
decision. 


The community is made up of three groups: farmers, govern- 
ment officials, and merchants. The largest and most 
politically powerful group is the farmers. It is not ex- 
clusive; most merchants and government servants will hold 
land somewhere and there will be one member of the family 
who looks after these and their production. The merchants 
exist as tradesmen because they can not only provide the 
farmer with manufactured goods but also buy and sell his 
crops and make him loans. Likewise the business of every 
government office in the district comes back at some point 
to the farmer and the physical or legal status of his land. 


Present support for the PCV in is mostly talk from 
the top of the power structure; talk at the appropriate 
times and in the appropriate vein. Teaching English is 

a good, status thing; in addition a PCV supports the school 
system which has its good status objectives. The PCV or 
the quality of his teaching, however, hardly affects 
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immediately the students’ parents. I have tried to show 
the importance of farming and of the land. An agricultural 
Volunteer should expect a wider and much more inquisitive 
audience. 


C. Community Status 


The only criterion of status is birth. Whether a man ex- 
ercises high birth for its potential in power is his own 
choice; short of his creating a scandal it will not af- 
fect his status. Heredity automatically carries the posi- 
tion of landholder, priest, or teacher and these positions 
have their automatic values. Similarly a man of low birth 
has his hereditary work and that work its presumptive 
value; his efforts will never change it. 


D. Community Organization 


The relationship of the community to the local, the dis- 
trict, and the national government is hierarchical. It 

is preserved on a basis of low to high beginning with the 
local panchayats. Here the traditionally leading families 
choose their leaders, who then confer to choose the mem- 
bers in the next--the district--level of the scale. The 
gap created between the small farmer and even the Jilla 
Panchayat is great, and his position before it is that of 
suppliant. 


I have talked about local organization, and about the at- 
titude of the local government towards the PCV. He is 
considered someone who helps the image of a local institu- 
tion, the school. 


E. Community Co-operation 


I have had of course friends and people who could discuss 
problems and attitudes with me. However I have had no 
community co-operation. The school and what it provides 
--education--is a thing considered good but not good for 
its own sake. Education is a necessary adjunct for asuc- 
cessful man but does not of itself confer high status or 
success. 


F. Community Taboos 


, like most of its Indian neighbors, is very tradi- 
tionalist Hindu. The best guidebook to the area would be 
one on Northern India. 


Traditional Hindu social and table manners prevail. Food 
taboos concern meat. Only goat and an occasional expensive 
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chicken are available. Meat is not killed in the bazaar 
on Sunday and on a few other holy days. Public butcher- 
ing and sale of buffalo would be beyond consideration. If 
this could be organized, however, Muslims, Pahadis, and 
PCVs would quickly take care of its providing an interest- 
ing object lesson. 


For the male PCV or for any other unmarried male there 
are several restrictions on sex. You should not look di- 
rectly at a woman and should never speak to her unless ab- 
solutely necessary. Girl students are as a general rule 
ignored in class. 


In politics the main taboo is again badly talking against 
the government. Most other conversations are allowed, 
within the limits of what Americans would consider general 
good taste. 


There are many theoretical communists about, rather rich 
and of a very neo-revisionist sort. They do not talk 
freely about ideology or about such things as Vietnam; 
whether this is to spare American feelings I cannot say. 


In religion it is best always to remember that caste and 
class are all-powerful and will inevitably color reasoning 
and affect behavior. This is not only on purely religious 
subjects, but in any situation. 


G. Role of Women in the Community 


The woman's role is as a homemaker only. She never goes 
out if she is of a strict upper-class Hindi-speaking fam- 
ily. If she is poor, or if she is Pahadi and under fewer 
restrictions she will go in the market or to the cinema 
across the border. The woman completely rules home organi- 
zation but is allowed no place outside. Girls of a rich 
family are educated as a sort of addition to their dowry. 
They are rarely seen again after marriage and their school- 
ing is forgotten. 


A female PCV would be well accepted, especially as a teach- 
er in home economics for the girls at the high school; some 
women of the town would also be interested in exchanging 
recipes, which would be a good beginning. An unmarried fe- 
male PCV would feel her position very ambiguous; most peo- 
ple here have never seen an unmarried women move freely. 


H. Role of Males in the Community 


The most public male social life is that around the tea- 
shops at evening; everyone will appear here at least 
several times a week. Less public but more important for 
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making political contacts and decisions are the homes or 
rooms of the higher people in any group. Here the work 

is done at various times all day long, but the most peo- 
ple are gathered just before or after the evening hour for 
the teashops. 


Also important are invitations to visit a person's home or 
lands. These may be ten or fifteen miles out in the coun- 
try and the visit will be a matter of several days. Inm- 

portant decision-making and mutual examination go on here. 


The foci of male social life are the political leaders or 
the directors of the important offices: land reform, 
panchayat, agricultural bank, etc. Many people have some- 
thing to do with these persons and they are involved in 
much shop talk. 


I. Community Population 


In , the district capital of , the population 
is about 3,000. The countryside is thickly populated and 
the villages there run from about 100 to 1000 persons. 


The population base is Maithili or Bhojpuri. The lan- 
guage spoken everywhere, almost exclusively, is Hindi or 
one of its dialects. Pahadi Nepalis are really foreign- 
ers who speak a foreign tongue. Muslims are a sizable re- 
ligious minority, and there are a number of Tharu villages 
to the north, near the jungle. 


Pahadis, that is Nepali~speaking people, are a small mi- 
nority at all present only in Gaur itself. There they 
live in one section of the town and generally work ina 
government office. Many have homes in Kathmandu and are in 
Gaur only on temporary assignment. 


J. Geography of the Area 


The country is flat, a flood plain with many slow, wander- 
ing rivers and streams. 


The typical small village is like any in North India. The 
mud and grass houses are packed closely together in the 
middle of their owners' fields, in a hodge-podge arrange- 
ment. The center is perhaps the larger home of the richest 
farmer or the largest landholder. There will be one or 
several open wells, and the houses will also center around 
these. On the edges of the village or perhaps in an open 
space within them are dirt threshing floors. Oxen, buf- 
faloes, and goats have tethers near the wells or threshing 
floors, or bed in small alleys and passageways between 


houses. 
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Villages as a rule are small and the houses very close to- 
gether; approaching the jungle they become less densely 
packed. Here they may have quite wide streets and the 
houses may be grouped around a courtyard. 


All dwelling houses are centered in villages and all vil- 
lages are sub-divided by caste and family. A large town 
is a collection of small villages, each predominantly of 
one caste, which expanded to meet each other. 


K. Community Resources 


The average income among those salaried is perhaps 150/-NC 
per month, including food which is often provided by the 
employer. Most of these people supplement by farm earnings 
and the large majority live entirely by the land. 


Equipment is traditionally that of an Indian village. The 
houses are of mud-grass-bamboo; the farmers use oxen and 
wooden plows. The only “machinery” is an occasional 
government jeep, or the diesel-powered rice mills. 


Natural resources are the land, which is under total cul- 
tivation; the many mango groves for food, grazing and fuel; 
bamboo plantings; and the jungle. Rivers are many and the 
main streams do not dry up; however, though an irrigation 
system has been built it is not used. 


There are three primary schools in and one high 
school. In three other villages of the district there are 
high schools, and there are primary schools in the larger 
villages. There is a middle school near the jungle to 
the north, in High School is the largest 
and best staffed, wi th 15 teachers. 


There are a police barracks field, a high school field, 
and one other field near the center of town where football 
and volleyball are played. Much more important than 
these for amusement is the neighboring Indian town of 

, with its cinema, shops, and electricity. 


For community gatherings the large Jilla Panchayat build- 
ing and grounds, or the high school are used. 


There is a public library with a large stock of Hindi dime 
novels, very popular among the students. 


L. Community Economics 


The economy is entirely agricultural. The bazaar began 

as a hat bazaar and grew to provide regular trading fa- 
cilities for the merchants and living space for the govern- 
ment workers. 


Under “small industry” there is a rather large, private 
under government concession, rice mill and a few other 
much smaller mills. All these are diesel-powered. 


There is nothing which could be called handicraft or home 
industry apart from a few village carpenters. 


II. Description of Family Life 


A. Organization of Family 


The family is organized around the oldest man, externally; 
and around the oldest woman, internally. These two and 
their opinions rule the household, approve marriages, etc. 
Their power is based on the joint family houshold, which 

is the only kind in the area--people whose homes are far 
away will often bring relatives to live with them if they 
are stationed in . The oldest woman is the real 
power and is the protector of morals, tradition, and the 
hearth. She and the mother of the children in the home 
have the strongest position in that it is almost exclusive- 
ly their duty to raise the children. They provide the 
ideas of religion and behavior. Because of their reli- 
giously sacred position as mothers they are all the stronger 
on these grounds. When a child grows older and the father 
takes more command he will reinforce the mother, not change 
what she has taught. 


If the oldest man is too old for active control of affairs 
outside the home he will have a deputy--the successful son 
who is a wage earner or a rich farmer; and who is mobile. 
This man's function will be as organizer and go-between 
for the family and its contacts; nevertheless, decision- 
making power is not his. 


This system is self-perpetuating and very strong. The suc- 
cessful son knows that in time he and his wife will occupy 
the seats of power, he distributing the food and decisions 
while his wife will influence the decisions and guard the 
tradition. It is a system which seems very strong, with 
its definite rewards of power and ease for those success- 
ful. Even the most “progressive” families hold to this 
system for strength and its protection of those within the 


Clan. 
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B. Kinship Relationships 


Family and family connection is all-powerful. I have 
spoken of the strength of caste and the present power 
despite land reform of the jamindari. Nepotism in fill- 
ing government positions is the rule. No one thinks to 
challenge this. Those not favored are jealous of the 
power, not embittered against the system. 


Social contact for men and women is between members of 
the same caste or family. This is one reason for the 
fragmentation of villages and towns into groups. Social- 
izing is wide, within these prescribed courses. It is 
also formal and must always show loyalty to one's own. 


III. Transportation and Communication 


A. Means of Transportation 


The main transportation for goods and people is by foot 
and bullock cart. In descending order of importance there 
are also horses, bicycles, elephants, and jeeps. No roads 
in the district are surfaced and the monsoon is best 

solved by a horse or an elephant. One jeep makes a daily 
passenger run fifteen miles north to the East-West Highway. 


B. Communications Within a Village 


Communication within a village is by going there, shouting 
within shouting distance, or by sending a child or servant. 


C. Communication with other Villages 


This is by grapevine~--someone is always moving and the 
distances are not far. 


D. Communication with the Modern World 


Most villagers are in no real communication with the modern 
world. There are electricity and a cinema near and 
a railroad; if a doctor is called there are an amazing 
number of modern medicines which he can supply fairly 
cheaply. All these things, however, are not part of "real 
life" nor are their workings understood even by most “edu- 
cated" persons. 


To the country villagers Kathmandu is a far capital and is 


a harrowing journey by foot. He never goes there, and 
knows only “important people” who have gone. 
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IV. Community Needs 


A. The Community's Greatest Need 


I am told that the greatest need is for improvement in 
agriculture, and am asked about better seeds and about 
fertilizers. 


There is also a great deal of talk about the lack of com- 
munity co-operation. No one takes the initiative it seems; 
there is too much fragmentation; and in the end the family 
or the clan is always the only vital organization--and 

this for its own ends exclusively. 


I have had one long talk with a friend, the head of cne 
of these clans, about birth control. He feels the push 
of population and knows the necessity of birth control. 
He also recognizes that vaccination, malaria eradication, 
and similar programs are cutting down deaths. But from 
his own experience he knows that not until there is fair 
certainty that a man's children will live to support his 
old age will he cease to have so many. This is the view 
of a farmer and a man from a small village who also knows 
much about things outside. To solve the problem he sug- 
gests work on health and birth control at the same time. 


Agricultural work alone is self-defeating. With more food 
people will only produce more than enough new children to 

eat it. Agriculture, health and birth control work at the 
Same time are necessary. This is particularly true in 

the Terai, which is heavily populated, and is feeling the 

push from India. 


--By Tom English 
PCV 1966. 
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VILLAGE ECONOMICS 


Although money or the lack of it is a very common problem 
in a Nepali village, the farmer probably does not think of his 
personal finances separate from the rest of his activities. 
Note the connections of economics with: 


1. Religion: the influence on some people's attitudes about 
wealth and the need for money to buy new clothes, goats for 
sacrifice, etc., at festival times. 


2. Politics: land tenure, land reform action and taxation are 
affected by one's political pull. 


3. Kinship: work groups, inheritance, division of labor and pro- 
duce. 


4. Caste: traditional occupations (and "non-occupations”"). 


5. Status: which may lead to conspicuous consumption or enter- 
taining others (sometimes above one's means). 


On the other hand, it is crucial that the PCV have a clear 
understanding of the farmer's economic position. The following 
are important areas: 
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1. Land reform/land tenure 


The result of many generations of land division on an equal 
(quantity and guality) basis among sons, and the recent advent 
of land reform, applied unequally an in inverse proportion to 
wealth and/or political power. (A farmer may not be able to ap- 
ply new methods, etc., if he has to pay 50% rent or is not sure 
of his tenancy rights). Tenancy rights are supposedly secured 
for anyone having cultivated one year and paid his rent regu- 
larly; these rights are inheritable and can be sold by the ten- 
ant (but many landowners refuse to give receipts for rent pay- 
ments or pressure tenants into giving up their rights so the 
land can be sold, etc.). Newly cleared lands supposedly go to 
the clearer-tiller. 


Many peasants are caught between fighting for their rights 
under Land Reform and the possibility that if Land Reform is not 
successful (or the landlord uses his influence) he may suffer at 
the landlord's hands. (Pressure to repay loans to landlord on 
threat of auctioning bullocks, belongings, etc., transfer of 
tenancy to another tenant, etc.). Thus many peasants see the 
security of 50% yield as land rent as better than the possibil- 
ity that their yield may not cover the fixed land rent in a bad 


year. 


The four-bigha limit per family in the hills is reasonable 
in that one man with a pair of bullocks cannot cultivate more 
than that. Nokars and plowboys are cheap though, so cultivation 
of more than four bighas without tenants is not by any means im- 
possible. 


2. Outside sources of income 


Outside sources of income possible are: government jobs, 
selling eggs, milk, vegetables, animal young, day laborer in the 
fields or on road/canal projects, illegal activities (selling 
alcohol, marijuana, musk), driving a bullock cart for a store- 
owner, etc. Also, many people gather herbs and vegetables, 
fish, or hunt. 


3. A typical peasant's cash flow throughout the year 


This is most important. Any project or crop you work on 
requires money or credit (with the possible exception of com- 
post). You should, therefore, have a good idea of what the 
farmer's total income is, when during the year it accrues, and 
when he has to make expenditures. Income will depend on the 
number of crops per year (single cropping up to triple crop- 
ping), whether these are cash or food crops, the quality of in- 
puts, diligence, etc. Thus jute and mustard are often cash 
crops, but some poorer farmers may use their entire output in 


ale boas Wheat is : phooahe oe as ek ee tet: for; some 
is primarily a cash crop. Any crop becomes partially a cash 


@rop if the farmer has to sell it to repay a loan for seed Oe 


fertilizer. Note, too, that poorer farmers must sell immedi- 
“ately after the harvest when prices are low, while the well-to- 
do wait for a better price. (Here is another area where coops 
could help, by buying the farmers' produce and selling at a 
later date. They. do this with a loan.) After the main har- 
vest many peasants who cannot afford to entertain others buy 
watches, bicycles, etc., above their means, and often have to 
sell these things later to make ends meet before the next har- 
vest. Some even have to sell and re-buy their bullocks an- 
nually. 


In general, then, know the economic situation of a farmer 
before you seriously propose a project to him. 


The main agricultural/economic problems facing the farmer 
in the village are: 


1. Lack of capital. 

2. Lack of irrigation. 

3. Land-holding patterns. 

4. The one half rent, as well as low-yielding seed, poor 


transportation, erosion, plant diseases, insects, 
drought, lack/non-use of fertilizer, etc. 


--By R.P.C.V. 
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